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THE HALF-ENFRANCHISED WOMAN 
By Ruth Pickering 



A WOMAN correspondent, Miss Con_ 
stance Drexel, writing from Paris 
k for the Chicago Tribune, is dis- 
turbed over the fact that American wom- 
en have no representatives abroad at this 
critical moment in the history of two con- 
tinents. Appreciating the part women 
have played in the Red Cross, Y. W. C. A., 
and .other work during the war, both 
President Wilson and Premier Clemen- 
ceau are prepared to grant them the 
privilege of presenting their claims before 
certain subcommittees. But — says Miss 
Drexel — few women are at hand, with the 
exception of a stray delegate or two to the 
commission on international labor. Miss 
Drexel is consequently anxious, for to her 
it is an opportunity about to be lost and a 
demonstration that we are uninterested 
in world politics. . 

This I think can hardly be true. We are 
of course vitally concerned. But the quan- 
dary is — what group of women shall send 
delegates? Women have no single point 
of view which draws them into one co- 
lossal organization, national or interna- 
tional. What specific demand to satisfy 
every varying shade of opinion could pos- 
sibly be made? The united women of the 
world can no more send representative 
delegates than could the united men of the 
world. Moreover, is not Lloyd George 
Premier of Englishwomen as well as Eng- 
lishmen? For the first time, in the last 
election Englishwomen exercised the suf- 
frage. Lloyd George's party won through 
the votes of both men and women, in- 
terested equally in the issues for which he 
stood. There seems little doubt but that 
Wilson even owes his last election largely 
to the women of the West. 



The pity of the situation lies in the fact, 
not that women delegates are not at hand, 
but that it should be necessary to make 
their inferior political status in their re- 
spective countries conspicuous by calling 
them to the conference singly in this off- 
hand fashion — merely a courteous ges- 
ture. The pity is that out of the four great 
leaders in the peace conference — not to 
mention spokesmen of smaller nations — 
only these two, President Wilson and 
Premier Lloyd George, have been elected 
to office with the help of the woman voter, 
and Wilson, of course, not by the women 
voters of the whole country. Premiers 
Clemenceau and Orlando are representa- 
tive only of men. That President Wilson 
and Clemenceau recognize the importance 
of women's work in the war is indeed 
significant; but perhaps the best proof 
they and their colleagues could give of 
their sincere interest in the cause of suf- 
frage is not by inviting heterogeneous 
women to speak before subcommittees of 
the peace commission, but by pressing for 
full and complete suffrage in their several 
governments. The article recently added 
to the League of Nations covenant open- 
ing representation on its executive council 
to women as well as to men should have 
wide influence in favor of the complete 
electorate, but unless that is attained the 
article will become atrophied from disuse. 

It is unfortunate to overemphasize di- 
vergence of political interests along sex 
lines, for the apparent breach in the de- 
sires of men and women is due in largest 
measure to the limited suffrage. Could one 
be sure that it was a purely feminine whim 
to extend the season for duck-shooting on 
Long Island? Yet one of the two first 
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women legislators to sit at Albany man- 
aged to make this the initial law of 1919. 
Nor do we hear of startlingly bizarre ac- 
tivities on the part of other women in 
politics throughout the United States. A 
man can very adequately represent wom- 
en, and likewise can the woman in public 
office adequately represent men, if the 
voting constituency be of both sexes. So 
long, however, as women have no political 
freedom, suffrage for them will be the first 
issue of importance, and an apparent dif- 
ference in aim between the sexes results. 
Happily, however, in country after coun- 
try that handicap is becoming obsolete 
and as the ballot becomes less unusual in 
the hands of women, the seemingly un- 
bridgable chasm will close. 

It may, however, be always true that 
such problems as child care and housing 
will be better adapted to the oversight of 
women; and women in industry, who, be- 
cause of a persistent popular belief that 
they derive support from a male protector 
somewhere in the background, are still 
underpaid, turn naturally to the woman 
voter rather than to the man voter for 
justice. These specifically feminine respon- 
sibilities will undoubtedly be taken into 
consideration. Miss Julia Lathrop is, for 
instance, a particularly able director of 
the Children's Bureau, and Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck of the Women-in- Industry 
service. Yet even in posts of this char- 
acter, the appointee may fail to recall that 
a woman can be an efficient public ser- 
vant, unless he has already been elected to 
office with the help of women voters or 
expects some day to depend upon their 
support. 

Probably the capture of the larger of- 
fices by women will in the more conserva- 
tive countries continue to be intermittent 
for some time after the suffrage is granted. 
Women will undoubtedly find their train- 



ing first in municipal and State offices; 
perhaps their ambitions may never extend 
beyond this point. 

For the woman voter is conservative, 
although in the mind of the doubting and 
timid male, she oftentimes reflects the red 
of her more energetic sister — the woman 
candidate. In the recent British elections, 
it was the conservative woman voter who 
allowed Lloyd George to return with his 
majority, and who at the same time de- 
feated the women candidates. The women 
candidates for office, although their fight 
was valiant and their defeat by no 
means ignominious, had no dramatic suc- 
cesses. 

The more radical the constituency the 
more likely is one to hear of women some- 
where in command. The only woman en- 
titled to a seat in the House of Commons 
is the Sinn Feiner, the Countess Markie- 
vitz. In revolutionary governments wom- 
en's names must be conjured with — 
Spiradonova and Breshkovsky (whose be- 
liefs are diametrically opposed, but whose 
political schooling was identical) in Rus- 
sia; the late Rosa Luxemburg and Clara 
Zetkin in Germany. But the explanation 
of this fact is that among groups of a rad- 
ical philosophy women have from the be- 
ginning been trained equally with men in 
political affairs. Therefore, the moral 
would seem to be that men of more con- 
servative minds should make haste to 
gather conservative women — still the in- 
conspicuous but vast majority — into the 
fold before the balance turns against 
them. The Republicans, I heartily believe, 
see the wisdom of such a procedure, and 
it is probable that they will pass the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment imme- 
diately upon the convening of the next 
Congress, thereby enfranchising the wom- 
en of the twenty-four States now without 
the suffrage. 



